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the outside brokers, the advertising quacks, the adulterators, 

the opium-dealers, the grain-monopolists, and other demigods 

in our new pantheon, are much more calamitous and much 

less excusable, 

Charles S. Devas. 
Bath, England.- 



THE ETHICS OF RELIGIOUS CONFORMITY. 

A recent controversy has given to the subject of religious 
conformity a special interest at the present time. Some three 
years ago an article by Professor Sidgwick on Religious Con- 
formity appeared in the International Journal of Ethics, 
in which the writer dealt with the question as to how far 
" understandings" were permissible in interpreting the letter 
of the English Church doctrine. While admitting the ne- 
cessity of some divergence of opinion within the pale of the 
Anglican Church, Professor Sidgwick ends by asserting that 
the exclusion of the miraculous element in the Gospel history 
is not compatible with the Anglican doctrine, — that in the case 
of a clergyman who rejects this element, the process of inter- 
pretation has gone too far. To this article Mr. Rashdall re- 
plied in the International Journal for January, 1897. His 
main contentions were, (1) That the evils of schism may often 
outweigh the advantages of a literal veracity. (2) That the 
Church has progressed through a process of " liberalizing 
interpretation" in the past, and there is no reason why it 
should not continue to do so in the future. (3) That there is 
no justification for drawing the line precisely at the point at 
which Professor Sidgwick would draw it, — for making a belief 
in the miraculous a sine qua non of religious orthodoxy. 

Professor Sidgwick's answer is contained in his volume on 
" Practical Ethics," in which his former article also is re- 
printed. In this he amplifies his original statements, insists 
on the dangers of too much " width of interpretation," and 
throws doubt upon the value of a xoivtoria which only exists 
in appearance. Here the controversy stands. 

As I do not entirely agree either with Professor Sidgwick 
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or Mr. Rashdall as to the value of veracity in general, it may- 
be well to deal with the wider question first. Professor Sidg- 
wick is frankly utilitarian in his view ; Truth must be sacri- 
ficed, where necessary, for the attainment of the greatest human 
happiness. He takes the familiar instances of the murderer 
in pursuit of his victim, and the invalid to whom a shock 
might be fatal. In these cases he considers unveracity justi- 
fiable, and I suppose that few would be inclined to disagree 
with him. But when he uses the same test of social utility 
to justify the suppression of religious truth, he seems to me 
to disregard an essential difference between the cases. The 
untruthfulness practised towards the murderer or the invalid 
is almost verbal ; it is at all events superficial ; the patient, e.g., 
will think no worse of his physician morally when he has 
recovered and learns of the deception practised upon him. It 
cannot be said in the true sense that any mutual understanding 
has been violated. In the case of a religious suppressio veri 
this is not the case. The victims of deception here may very 
probably never recover from the moral shock of finding that 
they have been deceived. For religious and moral questions 
are those which affect men most deeply ; and in the case of 
ecclesiastical deception, what is to be feared is not merely the 
impairing of the general confidence, but also the weakening 
of the moral fibre of individual men. It is a case in which 
the spirit (if not the letter) of truthfulness is all-important. 
And I do not mean merely the truthfulness which one man 
can display to another, but no less the straightforwardness of 
a man with himself. There is no great risk that our supposed 
invalid, who has found himself deceived, will for that reason 
fall into the habit of deceiving himself about his own health ; 
and if he did, it would hardly affect society at large. But 
the peculiar danger in the case of religious belief is that it is 
at any time difficult to be sincere with oneself, and this diffi- 
culty is increased tenfold by the sight of other well-informed 
or better-informed persons who are not sincere with them- 
selves. So men come to say to themselves, " It is true that I 
don't believe this; but Mr. So-and-so says things that he 
doesn't believe, and he ought to know ; besides, I do believe it 
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in a kind of a way, though I need not tell every one what kind 
of a way." I do not know how this kind of moral evasive- 
ness is to be weighed hedonistically against certain " social 
utilities" different in kind ; but I am quite sure that things 
have come to a serious pass when it arouses no adverse com- 
ment whatever. And I cannot quite accept Mr. Rashdall's 
statement that truth may have to be sacrificed for a greater 
good ; for, in the particular problem before us, I do not see 
how, in the present time, we are to obtain a " greater good" 
without the kind of truth which I mean. I must refer to the 
following pages for proof that the truth and falsehood involved 
are something more than verbal. 

I am not protesting against all suppressio yeri. I imagine 
that a few centuries ago an unrestricted right to speak their 
minds on the part of individuals would have brought any 
Church and any State to a speedy end. But we are not living in 
the Middle Ages, nor even in the early part of the nineteenth 
century ; and one result of a half-century of criticism and 
controversy is that liberty of discussion is no longer dangerous 
to society. The importance of unfettered opinion, above all 
in the physical sciences, has put the method of " pious fraud" 
out of court ; " the secret," as Professor Sidgwick says, " has 
leaked out ;" and theology has so far come within the sphere 
of science that religious beliefs lie open to the attack, or the 
defence, of all. From this I conceive that we may draw the 
following conclusion. In a mediaeval society, where intellectual 
convictions were comparatively unimportant, intellectual hon- 
esty formed but a small part of the " ideal human life ;" but 
in an age of discussion, such as our own, truth for its own 
sake must bulk much more largely. At a time when we hear 
so much of a man's " position," of his " views," of his " opin- 
ions," our ideal of virtue ought surely to admit no intellectual 
dishonesty. 

To pass on to the special question of conformity in matters 
of religion. I think we should do well to divide it into two 
parts, according as we are thinking of an uneducated or an 
educated congregation. To begin with the former. The 
question at issue is, To what extent should a clergyman teach 
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doctrines which he does not fully believe to a congregation 
which is untouched by the so-called modern spirit, which 
would not even understand what his heterodoxy meant ? I 
think the general principle may be admitted here that a man 
should teach what he believes in the words which his auditors 
will understand. If he speaks of the Bible as the " Word of 
God," I do not see that any great harm is done, even though 
he does not regard it as literally inspired, and his congrega- 
tion has never dreamt of regarding it in any other light. 
And similarly, if he speaks of the Divinity of Christ, it matters 
comparatively little that he and his audience should interpret 
that divinity in very different ways. It is a case in which it 
would be pedantic to insist on verbal accuracy. But I think 
there remains the further question, How far such a congrega- 
tion as I have pictured really exists. It may be too easily 
taken for granted that a working-class or country congrega- 
tion remains unaffected by the spirit of inquiry which is active 
elsewhere. I suppose that there exists a certain proportion 
of intelligent people in any class, and amongst them it is 
almost inevitable that some should regard the established 
religion from a critical point of view. If our supposed 
clergyman should encounter such doubters, I think he may 
be placed in a difficult position ; and it is an embarrassment 
which seems likely to increase in future with the advance in 
education. But perhaps the difficulty is not yet sufficiently 
pressing to require further attention here. Teachers of every 
kind, from parents to prophets, have been embarrassed from 
the beginning of time by the form their doctrines have assumed 
in the juvenile or popular consciousness. And Plato's device 
of political falsehood is not without its justification. 

The case is different when we are dealing with a congre- 
gation of educated people ; and especially with such a con- 
gregation in a University town, where ideas are always active, 
and opinions tend to have too much, and not too little, im- 
portance attached to them. It hardly requires pointing out 
how nearly this affects the present controversy ; it has been 
carried on on the one side by a Professor in Cambridge, and 
on the other by a clerical Fellow of Oxford; and it has 
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appeared for the most part in the pages of a journal which the 
outside world no doubt regards as somewhat academic. And 
so, in speaking of educated circles, I mean to narrow the 
question chiefly to this, What is the duty of conformity or of 
non-conformity for those who move in the intellectual atmos- 
phere of a University ? 

To deal first with the case of lay members of a church. 
I am unable to find in Professor Sedgwick's article any clear 
distinction between the position of the layman, who is in the 
strictest sense a member, and that of a layman who merely 
takes part in a religious service. It is true that he begins by 
speaking expressly of " members ;" but in a later passage he 
says " the mere presence at a religious service does not imply 
more than a general sympathy with its drifts and aims ;" and 
further on he speaks simply of "taking part in a social act 
of religious worship." Now, surely a distinction is here very 
necessary. A layman who merely takes part in a religious 
service is not, I hope, regarded as ipso facto professing any of 
the doctrines which are taught in the course of it ; he may 
interpret its significance in what way he pleases, and may 
attend purely from motives of curiosity, provided his curiosity 
be outwardly reverent. To take an analogy, where analogies 
are very difficult to find. A man who is a Liberal in politics 
and happens to be the guest of a Tory candidate is not com- 
promised by driving about in his host's carriage on election 
day. He would be so compromised if he allowed his host to 
discuss politics with him on the assumption that they held the 
same opinions, and did not enlighten him as to the extent of 
their divergence. But it is universally recognized that his 
appearing in public in the company of a candidate for Parlia- 
ment signifies only that there is a bond between them ; there 
is no necessity that the bond should be one of political sym- 
pathy. And so in the case of the unattached layman ; his 
presence at a religious service may indicate a general sym- 
pathy or may be due to other motives. But it certainly is 
not, or should not be, taken to indicate intellectual assent to 
the particular doctrines involved. 

Now, such a position is obviously very different from that 
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which is held by the members of a church, and I cannot but 
think that Professor Sidgwick's argument obscures this differ- 
ence. He admits that a member of the Church of England 
is formally pledged to believe the Apostles' Creed ; but two 
pages later, in speaking of a private member of the Church, 
he argues that " mere presence does not imply a belief in any 
particular statement." So his view seems to be that a 
member may continue as such, although he has ceased to 
believe in certain doctrines of his church, because he is not 
called upon to avow his beliefs. This seems to me to be far 
from obvious. An active member, I suppose, is one who com- 
municates at least three times a year, and who has renewed at 
confirmation the vow made in his name at Baptism ; and I do 
not exactly see how, in the former case at least, he is going 
to shift the responsibility for his part of the service upon the 
officiating clergyman. 

Furthermore, I think that Professor Sidgwick exaggerates 
the evils likely to result from severing religious ties, even 
where a man's religious habits have been closely connected 
with a particular form of worship. He seems to forget for 
the moment that the Church of England, though the most 
important, is not the only religious association in this coun- 
try ; and also' that the very act of severance, if instigated by 
the higher motives, is a religious act, and, other things apart, 
stands high above a semi-hypocritical compliance. It may be 
granted that the temporary loss of religious fellowship is a 
very real loss, and yet denied that the problem is capable of 
solution on this consideration alone. 

But important though the question of conformity may be 
in the case of laymen, it is obviously more so in the case of 
the clergy ; and as it is this point to which Mr. Rashdall has 
directed attention, and to which Professor Sidgwick has 
devoted his second paper, I shall pass on to deal with it 
directly. 

In the main, it must be agreed that literal exactness in 
matters of religious belief is impossible. So long as words 
mean different things to different men, so long as minds refuse 
to work in the same mould, it will remain impossible to bind 
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down the religious thought of any age or any country into a 
set form of words. Fortunately, religion is not an affair of 
words (however much men may strive to make it so) ; nor is 
it even an affair of intellectual convictions only. And so long 
as this is generally recognized it would be useless and perni- 
cious to insist that a man must believe every word he teaches. 
The members of a church may use the same formulas ; they 
cannot possibly attach precisely the same meaning to them ; 
and, therefore, it must be admitted that an excessive insist- 
ence upon detail would destroy the possibility of common 
worship. The question remains, At what point does the 
process of neglecting the exact meaning of words become 
dishonorable? How far is conformity to go? Is a clergy- 
man justified in conforming to all the doctrines of the Church 
of England, provided they only mean something to him ? Is the 
question of their original signification irrelevant so long as he 
can attach to them some interpretation which satisfies him- 
self? And if this process of "liberalizing interpretation" 
cannot fairly be applied to the whole body of doctrine, at what 
point is he to draw up and say, " I cannot honestly abandon 
the traditional view of this or that, and continue to remain 
within the Anglican Church" ? 

To this question Professor Sidgwick has given in his first 
paper a very definite answer : " There is one line of thought 
which is not compatible with these creeds, and that is the line 
of thought which . . . concludes against the miraculous ele- 
ment of the gospel history, and in particular rejects the story 
of the miraculous birth of Jesus." It is here that Mr. Rash- 
dall joins issue. " Why the line is to be drawn exactly at this 
point," he says, " Professor Sidgwick fails to indicate ;" and, 
later, " the question cannot be treated as a plain and straight- 
forward question between miracles on the one hand, and 
modern science or criticism with no miracles on the other." 
He then proceeds to show that there may be, and are, very 
different interpretations of the recorded miraculous events. 
We may shade off by imperceptible gradations from the tra- 
ditional view until we reach one which could only be called 
"non-natural," — a view, that is, which no longer admits belief 
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in miracles as in any sense physical facts. If this is so, Mr. 
Rashdall argues, the question of unveracious conformity can- 
not be settled out-of-hand by a mere reference to miracles. 

As I remain unconvinced by Mr. Rashdall's arguments, I 
propose in what follows to give my reasons for believing that 
if the line is not to be drawn sooner, it must at all events be 
drawn at the point indicated by Professor Sidgwick : that there 
are good grounds for holding that the rejection of miracles 
ought to be viewed as something more than a new application 
of the " liberalizing spirit." 

I am not enough of a theologian to know either in what 
ways miracles have actually been regarded at different periods 
in the history of dogma, or what the orthodox view of miracles 
may be at the present day. But I suppose it will hardly be 
denied that by the writers of the Gospels themselves the 
miraculous events they record were regarded in the light of 
physical facts ; and so long as the Gospel narrative is what it 
is, physical facts they will remain to the popular conscious- 
ness in all countries and in all ages. Unless I am greatly 
mistaken, St. Luke, when he described the birth of Jesus, 
believed that He was the son of no earthly father ; when he 
describes the raising of the widow's son from the dead, he 
means that the latter was literally dead, and came to life 
again; when he speaks of Christ stilling the tempest, he 
means that He was able to make the winds and water obey 
Him ; and to the writer of the Gospel at all events the Christ 
who appeared to the assembled disciples was an actual 
bodily Christ, into whose side Thomas could thrust his hand. 
These were physical facts — things that could be seen and 
handled — in the sense in which the falling of stones and the 
solidity of the earth are physical facts. They could not pos- 
sibly be otherwise ; the men who wrote the narrative were 
plain men, who believed in their eyes and their hands, and to 
suppose that their words had some other less obvious meaning 
is much the same as suggesting that the " man in the street" 
has some transcendental meaning when he says that an omni- 
bus has upset in front of him. The Gospel account must 
have meant to the writers and to those for whom they 
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wrote what it means to the uneducated peasant to-day ; and 
when the Creed was composed which states that Christ " was 
conceived by the Holy Ghost . . . , rose again from the dead 
and ascended into heaven," it may have had more than one 
meaning to its authors, but to the population of Christendom 
who were acquainted with the Gospels it can have had one 
meaning, and one meaning only. And one meaning only it can 
have for the ordinary man wherever he is found. The popu- 
lar consciousness may be relied on for uniformity in its inter- 
pretation of miraculous events. If this is so, I cannot see 
how Mr. Rashdall's arguments apply. It is not a question 
whether miracles are, or are not, a breach in the order of na- 
ture ; it is not a question whether theology is able to interpret 
them or not ; it is a question whether these events did or did 
not happen. To this a negative answer may be given in two 
ways. It may be denied that miracles can happen ; or it may 
be denied that these miracles happened in the manner sup- 
posed by the evangelists. But what I wish to insist on is that 
both of these are negative answers. In each case the Gospel 
narrative in the sense in which it was written is refused cre- 
dence ; and so such a statement as that of Dr. Abbott's (in 
which e.g. some miracles appear as phenomena of faith-heal- 
ing) is not an acceptance of miracles; it is a rejection of them. 
For what he meant is not what the writers of the Gospels 
meant. Between the two meanings lies the gulf which sepa- 
rates a view of the world which we must call natural or popu- 
lar, and a view which would best be termed spiritual. 

Looked at in this light, the question of conformity is no 
longer whether miracles can be interpreted ; it must take the 
form, Are the miraculous events of the Gospels believed in 
the sense in which they were recorded? I cannot better 
illustrate the difference between the two questions than by 
taking an example which Mr. Rashdall has himself supplied. 
On page 159 in the articles referred to, he says it is possible 
to interpret the Virgin Birth in the sense that Christ was with- 
out sin. I should be sorry to deny that it is so ; but I sup- 
pose it will hardly be maintained that this is the obvious 
meaning, either in the case of the Gospel narrative or in that 
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of the Creed. I imagine it to be an interpretation which 
would not even cross the mind of one man out of a thousand, 
who approached the Gospel account without bias or prepara- 
tion. And I am somewhat sceptical as to the existence of any- 
kind of general understanding which would justify a clergy- 
man in tacitly adopting such an interpretation. As Professor 
Sidgwick says, he is only justified after his congregation has 
been educated up to his interpretation, not before. It is surely 
a significant and striking fact that men who repeat every week 
the Creed which states the barest elements of belief should 
require to write volumes to explain what it means. 

In another passage, Mr. Rashdall states his belief that 
miracles are of secondary importance; "the question upon 
which the possibility of honestly taking orders depends is 
. . . primarily the question of the nature and historical posi- 
tion of Christ." Now that the nature of Christ is of much 
greater importance than any miracles recorded in the Bible or 
elsewhere, is a position which I should be sorry to dispute ; 
but, of course, this is not the point at issue. What Mr. Rash- 
dall means is that a clergyman who is uncertain about miracles 
(or about some miracles) may regard them as of lesser impor- 
tance for the Christian congregation whom it is his office to 
teach. I do not think this can be admitted without consider- 
able qualification. In the educated world it is possible (though 
I do not believe it is strictly the case) that miracles do not 
constitute an integral part, or a supremely important part, of 
Christian doctrine ; that Christianity is not considered to stand 
or fall with the miraculous element involved in it. But I think 
that such an assertion, if made of the mass of Christians 
throughout this country, would entirely misrepresent the 
facts. It is surely true that Christianity is still in the main 
taught through miracles ; children are led to believe in Christ 
with the help and through the medium of His miraculous acts 
(perhaps it would be difficult to teach them in any other way) • 
and when they come to years of discretion, and begin to un- 
derstand and repeat the Creeds, I cannot believe that, except 
in some rare cases, the miraculous element falls into a sec- 
ondary position. If it were ever put clearly before the mass 
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of Christians that miracles are of secondary importance, that 
the Church allows a doubting or liberal attitude towards some 
at least of them, the transition might take place naturally 
enough ; but is it ever, or is it habitually so put ? Instead of 
that, the man or boy who begins to question his belief finds 
the air filled with the sound of controversy ; on the one side, 
he hears that miracles are impossible or ridiculous, on the 
other he is told with more or less vehemence and more or 
less circumstantiality that, whatever else is true or false, 
miracles did actually happen ; that the only refuge from scep- 
ticism is the belief in a divine revelation as it is to be found 
in the orthodox doctrine ; that with the truth of the Gospel 
miracles the existence of God and the possibility of a future 
life are bound up ; that the English Church holds the doctrines 
to-day which she held centuries ago, and that outside her pale 
there is no salvation. And so it comes about that to one 
generation after another the religious question appears in the 
light of a great alternative, — on the one hand the abandon- 
ment of all that is held precious, and on the other the accept- 
ance of a creed into which miracles are interwoven beyond all 
possibility of detachment. To the majority of those who 
grow up to be members of the English Church (for surely a 
larger part are not theologians and are innocent of a liberal- 
izing theology) no opportunity is offered, even if it were de- 
sired, of relegating miracles to a secondary place. 

Now, if this is the substructure upon which Christian belief 
is built up, I cannot see that a clergyman is justified in weak- 
ening or withdrawing it, without making a further avowal of 
his position than Mr. Rashdall demands. It may be fair 
enough that the clergy should be allowed to be silent on some 
matters ; but I cannot see how miracles which are mentioned 
in the Creed can be brought under this head. The question 
is not whether the liberal clergyman regards a particular 
miracle as of no " spiritual importance," but whether it has 
such importance to a conservative congregation. And in 
an age when it is still believed in civilized countries that 
certain miracles are done every day, I think it would be 
rash to say that an ordinary Christian congregation has come 
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to attach little importance to the miracles associated with 
Christ's life. 

To pass on to the second of Professor Sidgwick's statements 
criticised by Mr. Rashdall, — viz., that a clergyman must be- 
lieve in the most literal interpretation of everything contained 
in the Creeds. I confess I cannot understand how Mr. Rash- 
dall can regard the " general declaration of assent" as apply- 
ing to the Creeds in no other sense than it does to the rest of 
the Prayer-book and Articles (if I understand him aright). 
Whether it does so formally or not is a matter of comparative 
unimportance ; but where the question of veracity depends on 
a general understanding, it surely makes some difference that 
a clergyman regularly expresses his belief in the Creeds, and 
not in the rest of the Prayer-book. When a doubt arises in 
the mind of a lay-member as to what his clergyman does be- 
lieve, I do not think he will regard the latter's general accept- 
ance of the Articles, and his continually expressed belief in 
the Creeds, as being upon the same footing. It is one thing 
to express general assent to a body of doctrine, and another 
to repeat at regular intervals a set form of words. In a later 
passage Mr. Rashdall says, " A man ought to satisfy himself 
that bis disbelief is of the same order as those which public 
opinion has already recognized as falling within the permissi- 
ble limits." It is here that the liberalizing spirit, as applied 
to the Creeds, is to enter in ; and the question upon which I 
wish to concentrate attention in the rest of this article is, 
How far is this liberalizing spirit to go ? Mr. Rashdall's atti- 
tude may be gathered from the following passage : " I should 
not admit that every man who went one step further in the 
latitudinarian direction than was recognized by the current 
morality of his day was doing a wrong act." He may " to 
some extent take the law into his own hands, and do what 
many of his best contemporaries would regard as dishonest or 
untruthful." Harm may be done by " weakening the respect 
for truth and sincerity," but it can be counterbalanced by the 
good. And so apparently it must go on. I think it would 
be well to remind ourselves that creeds exist for the sake of 
man, and not for the sake of creeds. It seems often to be 
Vol. X.— No. i 5 
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taken for granted that a creed must remain unalterable 
throughout all changes of opinion. But Mr. Rashdall does 
admit the possibility of modification, and if it is agreed that 
creeds must alter in time, the question arises, in what way 
the alteration is to take place. I believe that there are ulti- 
mately two ways possible. 

The first is the way of Obsolescence. It is that which is 
advocated, or at least suggested throughout Mr. Rashdall's 
article. Upon this method progress is possible, because a 
clergyman is allowed to use words not only in the sense 
which they generally bear, but also in the sense which he 
believes they ought to bear, and in course of time will come 
to bear. Good must in this sense come out of evil. " A 
more rational Sunday has largely been secured by the con- 
duct of people who were acting against their consciences ;" 
the possibility of a lady excusing herself as " Not at home" 
without deception is the beneficial result of a countless num- 
ber of trivial fictions on the part of her predecessors ; and 
similarly the good of religious xoivmvia and theological ad- 
vance is to come out of the evil of clerical conformity. The 
clergyman, that is to say, must accept the Anglican doctrine 
as it is at the time of his taking orders, and endeavor to edu- 
cate the Christian Church to accept the interpretation he 
would give it. His attitude to the Anglican community may, 
in an extreme case, be put thus, " I will repeat these words, 
and sign these articles, to please you ; and later on I shall 
write a book to show that they do not mean what you think." 
And so when the leaven has spread, and enlightenment has 
fallen upon all educated men, the time-honored dogma of the 
Church will express once more in a new way the religious 
thought of the age. The deception will have ceased, and 
there will be no further necessity for an ambiguous confor- 
mity; and then the time will have come when unanimity can 
be found as to those portions of doctrine which have become 
obsolete. Certain omissions may be agreed upon, and Angli- 
can theology will have taken a step forward. Thus, in a pos- 
sible Church of England such as Canon Gore would approve, 
the Athanasian Creed might be abandoned as a creed. In such 
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a state of opinion as some others would wish to see, universal 
consent might be obtained to the proposal to omit the Virgin 
Birth from the Creed. Other clergymen of the present day- 
might prefer an ideal church in which the miraculous met 
with even less encouragement. 

Now, these very divergences seem to me to bring to light 
the weak point in this method ; for the difficulty is that the 
general agreement upon certain points, which it presupposes, 
is just what it seems impossible to find. Mr. Rashdall speaks 
somewhere of the " acceptance of the main results of the most 
advanced Old Testament criticism by the leaders of the High 
Church party." In such matters I have no technical knowl- 
edge, but I would fain know whether there is any general 
agreement in the Church of England to-day as to the occur- 
rence, or non-occurrence, of the miracles recorded in the Old 
Testament. It was only last year that a churchman, possessed 
of the greatest intellect of this generation, passed away, and, 
without possessing any accurate knowledge of Gladstone's 
theological views, I imagine that the amount of general agree- 
ment he would have conceded to the results of Old Testament 
criticism would have been remarkably meagre. It will hardly 
be denied that Gladstone in his theological views represented 
a large and not inconsiderable section of the English Church, 
— that there are still many who are only too glad to prop 
their orthodoxy with the authority of his great name. And 
if this is so, if the co-existence of antagonistic doctrines 
within the same Church is still characteristic of the age, then 
the general understanding we are in search of would seem to 
fade into a distant future. 

To me, at all events, it seems that there can be no such 
agreement so long as the Creeds themselves remain the 
same. To accept the Anglican doctrine as it is, and then 
endeavor to come to an understanding as to what part of it is 
unessential or untrue, is only a new way of attempting to put 
the cart before the horse. It surely stands to reason that a 
number of men who start from the same creed cannot go on 
to criticise or partially reject that creed without producing 
widely divergent or irreconcilable results. It is with the same 
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doctrines that most of us begin as children ; it is the same 
doctrines which numbers of clergymen accept at ordination, 
and trust to find their explanation as best they can in after- 
life. And the result is that the very " progressives" themselves 
differ as to their several lines of progress, and the most ad- 
vanced critics within the Church are in no agreement as to 
how far criticism shall go. If a "general agreement" is to be 
found in this way, I cannot but think that it will come only 
with the millennium ; and that when it does come, it will be an 
agreement about doctrines which have been obsolete through 
a number of centuries. 

This is one way in which a creed may be altered with the 
lapse of time, and the other is the way of Protest. It is a 
method for which it is not difficult to find precedents in the 
past. The name of Luther may occur to the minds of those 
who do not regard the Reformation as a discreditable incident 
in the history of the Church ; and it would be possible to find 
other instances, both before and after Luther's time, of men 
who were constrained to put the interests of truth above those 
of religious communion. I cannot agree with those who 
argue in opposition to this, " What good can one man do by 
emphasizing his non-conformity? What good can a single 
would-be candidate for orders do by clinging to a literal 
veracity, and declining the opportunity of leading the most 
useful kind of life ? What influence has the attitude of any 
individual man in the sphere of opinion ?" I am far from 
thinking that this reasoning is never sound, but in the case of 
the most " liberal" type of churchman in the present day I do 
not think it will hold good, for it amounts to the old line of 
argument, " Here is something which ought to be done, but 
why should I contribute to the doing of it ?" And perhaps 
there has never been a reform of any note, either in religious 
thought or in moral practice, which did not spring in the first 
instance from the recording of an individual protest. It is not 
uncommon to hear it said in the present day, in reference to 
some so-called " heretic" of a past generation, that his dissent 
was based on a misunderstanding ; if he had lived now he 
would have seen that his views were not really inconsistent 
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with the orthodox doctrine ; the Church has come to take a 
wider view of what orthodoxy means, and so on, — the dis- 
sentient being spoken of, with a kind of pity, as a man who 
misinterpreted the attitude of the Church. It seems to me 
that this is too often a turning of the facts upside down ; that 
the truth is, that if the dissentient and others like him had 
conformed in their age, theological opinion would never have 
advanced to the broader view which is now able to tolerate 
their heterodoxy. 

But, further, it may be urged (as it often is urged) that there 
exists no peculiar need at the present time of an alteration in 
religious doctrine ; that the English Church, for example, has 
come through criticism triumphantly before now, and will 
continue to do so for a long time to come. In opposition to 
this, I believe that there is to-day a special need for protest, 
arising from the development of thought in the last half-cen- 
tury. That opinion of every kind has undergone a profound 
modification in that time would, I suppose, hardly be denied ; 
but it seems to me, further, that religious thought of every 
kind has been, and is still, involved in such a crisis as has not 
occurred in the past, and will probably not occur again in the 
future. I think that three lines of thought may be distin- 
guished in the last half-century which have contributed to 
this result. 

In the first place, we have the theory of Evolution, which, 
however generously it may now be adapted to the doctrine of 
the English Church, was not regarded on its first appearance 
as complementary to the scheme of salvation. Secondly, the 
growth of Anthropology and the comparative study of early 
races have rendered more and more difficult the conviction 
that the Jews were a chosen race in the sense in which this 
was previously held. The comparison of other primitive 
religions has at least modified the statement that the Jews 
alone had knowledge of God. And, thirdly, in Oxford at 
least, various forms of philosophy have arisen, which agree in 
this, that they are impatient of physical facts as such, and 
would fain dissociate religion from a reliance upon external 
or merely historical occurrences. The mention of Green, 
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Nettleship, and Wallace will be enough to show what is 
meant. 

I cannot refrain from dwelling again for a moment upon 
the importance in academic circles of free scope for specula- 
tion of every kind. Above all, a philosophical faculty has the 
right to claim that no hinderances shall be thrown in the path 
of free inquiry. Philosophy has always flourished with diffi- 
culty in an atmosphere of convention or restraint ; and its re- 
sults, even if permanent, will bear for all time the stamp set 
upon them by the controversies of the age. And therefore it 
is unlikely that it will produce valuable results in any atmos- 
phere tainted with theological and anti-theological prejudice. 
It is outside my province to speak specially of the philosophy 
of religion, but it may perhaps be admitted that it has proved 
a somewhat tender and reluctant growth in our own country, 
and I suspect that the reason is not very far to seek. Dispas- 
sionate speculation in these regions is not likely to thrive in a 
society where there still linger vestiges of an unmeaning and 
burdensome conformity. 

In case I should seem to have digressed further than is 
right, I pass to consider the final objection which may be 
made to the views I have laid down in this paper. It may be 
asked, What harm does the Anglican doctrine actually do, 
compared with the advantage of the xotvwvia implied in a gen- 
eral conformity? This is practically the line taken by Mr. 
Rashdall near the conclusion of his paper. He speaks of 
" the non-natural interpretation of a clause or two" as " a very 
small evil compared with the importance of maintaining the 
communion." In conclusion, I should like to suggest two 
lines of answer to this, which I have not time to follow out 
further. 

In the first place, I believe that such doctrines as are to be 
found in the Athanasian Creed do considerably more harm 
than is generally supposed by the theologians who are com- 
mendably ready at explaining them away. Not every one has 
a theologian or even a clergyman continually at his right 
hand; and the uneducated Christian who wanders into the 
Prayer-book, as it were, by accident, and reads through this 
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Creed carefully, or who merely hears or repeats it, is not likely 
to be reassured by the eighth article, where he will find " that 
all three Creeds ought thoroughly to be received and believed, 
for they may be proved by most certain warrants of Holy 
Scripture." And when he is told by his clergyman that this 
exceedingly definite language is not to be taken in its obvious 
meaning, he will be apt to reply, " If it does not mean what it 
says, why don't you cut it out ?" In all seriousness, I believe 
that an immense amount of harm is done by an undirected 
use of the Prayer-book ; and the feeling will assert itself that 
a creed has no right to exist for the sake of the educated 
alone. 

And, secondly, I should like to suggest that there is not 
much use in attempting to preserve xotvwvia in the church, if 
the xotvwvia is not there. Both Professor Sidgwick and Mr. 
Rashdall have spoken of the importance of religious com- 
munion, and I am far from wishing to detract from its value ; 
but I doubt whether the picture of the English Church during 
the last forty years is calculated to supply the best historical 
example of it. It would be tiresome to narrate, even if I were 
capable of narrating, the disputes and dissensions which have 
disturbed the peace of the Church in that period ; but to those 
who would contend that this is a diminishing evil, it may be 
pointed out that the present position of affairs hardly favors 
their contention. On the one border, if we may put it so, 
lies the controversy which is finding expression in anti-ritual- 
istic riots ; and on the other border arise unceasing murmurs 
of unrest from the liberalizing theologians of the day and 
their more orthodox opponents. So that the churchman stands 
between two fires — he has to distinguish and detach himself 
from the Roman Catholic on the one hand, and the Latitudi- 
narian on the other. In the face of this, it is difficult to accept 
the fact, or the possibility, of xotvwvia without reservations 
which deprive it of much of its value. And in connection 
with the question of xotvwvia, I cannot but take exception to 
the assumption tacitly made by Mr. Rashdall that there is 
only one church which can be taken into account in speaking 
of religious communion. Professor Sidgwick touches a truer 
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note when he says that " spiritual unity will only be com- 
pletely possible for the modern mind when competent students 
of theology have come to an agreement on fundamental ques- 
tions ;" and when he mentions sympathy and co-operation be- 
tween different churches as a means to this end. I think it 
is to a greater sympathy of this kind that we must look, to 
recompense ourselves for the loss of xotvwvla within any single 
church. 

To conclude, both Professor Sidgwick and Mr. Rashdall, 
in dealing with the question of conformity, have spoken, 
expressly or otherwise, of a " balance of utilities." I have 
already expressed my doubt whether this is precisely the 
spirit in which to approach the question. Without indorsing 
all the conclusions to which Mr. John Morley comes in his 
work on " Compromise," I think that even this age may still 
have something to learn from the passage in which he says, 
" To those . . . who think that the new faith will come so 
slowly that it is not worth while for the poor mortal of a day 
to make himself a martyr, we may suggest that the new faith 
when it comes will be of little worth, unless it has been shaped 
by generations of honest and fearless men, and unless it finds 
in those who are to receive it an honest and fearless temper." 
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